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SO much, and ſo much lo the pur- 


poſe, has been publiſhed on the dottrine of 


church-fellowſhip, that nothing but the re- 
peated ſollicitations of friends, who would 
take no dental, could have induced me to 
add to the number of ſuch publications. 
{ do not pretend to ſay any thing new on 
the ſubjett, I have only endeavoured to 
late the caſe, and arrange the arguments, 
leaving every reader to form his own 
judgment. 
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vo its refuſal. | 
If uniformity cannot be obtained, ſay the other, 


practice, and by ſo * acknowledge the 1 
drr - 


INTRODUCTION. 


1 1 H E moſt diligent and upright diſciples of 
Jeſus Chriſt have always entertained, and 
do yet entertain various ſentiments concerning ar- 
ticles of faith and modes of divine worſhip, and 
there are but /wo ways of acting among chriſtians 


in this caſe. | | 
The firſt, which the far greater part profeſs to 


purſue, is that of obtaining, ſome way or other, 
unity of faith, and uniformity of practice. In the 


papal corporation, and in ſome reformed commu- 


nities, riches and power contend with weakneſs 
and want to ſilence ſcruples, and to force a real 
or profeſſed uniformity. In ſome of our noncon- 
formiſt churches, learning, argument and benefi- 
cence are employed to produce the ſame effect. 
At length, however, unqueſtionable facts prove, 
that, how upright ſoever the attempt may be, the 
end is unattainable. The mind of man, uncon- 
trolled in its operations, and for ever diverſifying 


its modes of thinking, refuſes to ſubmit to re- 


ſtraint, and it is the virtue of ſuch à mind to a- 


and the ſmaller part of chriſtians, there remains 
only one thing for us to do; we muſt ſo conſtitute 
our churches as to allot variety of ſentiment and 
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of nature for the voice of God. L et us put, ſay 
they, toleration in the place of uniformity, this 
can never be produced: but that lies within the 
reach of every ſociety. 

The Engliſh nonconformiſts have, of all man- 
kind, beſt underſtood, and moſt practiſed chriſ- 
tian liberty : but there have ariſen in many of 
their churches, as may naturally be ſuppoſed of 
men zealous for their religious principles, doubts 
and debates concerning the extent of that tolera- 
tion, which chriſtian Iiberty implies, but which, 
however, ought not to run into licentiouſneſs, as 
it would if it went ſo far as to hazard the purity 
of goſpel worſhip and order. 

Under this conſideration comes the well known 
controverſy among our Baptiſt congregations, whe- 
ther churches conſiſt ing of members all baptized 
by immerſion on a profeſſion of faith and repent- 
ance, ought to admit into their fellowſhip ſuch 
perſons as profeſs faith and repentance, and defire 
communion with them, but refuſe to be baptized 
by immerſion, becauſe they account they have 
been rightly baptized by ſprinkling in their in - 
fancy. To this queſtion, and to this only, we 
ſhall confine our attention. | 


Abrief hiſtory of this controverſy. 


This diſpute, it ſnould ſeem, began in the reign 
of Charles I. Some time about the year 1633, 4 
member of that congregational church in London, 
of which Mr, Lathorp was paſtor, doubting the 
validity of that —. 8 which Mr. Lathorp had 


adminiſtered to his child; carried the child to the 
5 prieſt, to be xebaptized, This affair came 
fore the brethren at a church meeting, and of 
conſequence brought on an inquiry firſt concern- 
ing the validity of lay baptiſm, and next con- 
| e | cerning 
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cerning the validity of infant baptiſm itfelf. In 


the end, ſeveral members declared againſt infant 


baptiſm, and deſired liberty to depart, and to 
form a diſtinct congregation in ſuch order as was 
moſt agreeable to their own ſentiments, To this 
peaceable propoſal the church agreed, and, the 
new church being formed, Mr. Spilſbury was ap- 
pointed paſtor of it, l W 

In 1634 Mr, Lathorp, with about thirty of his 
members, fled into New England from the perſe- 
cution of the prelates. After his departure his 
church divided into three parts, Mr. Canne was 
miniſter of one, Mr. Barebone of another, and Mr. 
Jeſſey of the third. Theſe frequent diviſions did 
not proceed, as their adverſaries affirmed, from a 
factious ſpirit, much leſs from the nature and 
conſtitution of our churches, but partly from the 
great increaſe of their members, and partly from 
the danger of being diſcovered by their perſecu- 
tors, when large ſocieties met. 

In 1638 Mr. Kiffin, and ſeveral other members 
of Mr. Jeſſey's church, having become baptiſts, 
were diſmiſſed from thence to the church under 
the care of Mr. Spilſbury. In Mr. Spilſbury's 
church perſons were allowed to preach, who had 
not been baptized by immerſion. Mr. Kiffin, who 
was himſelf a preacher, objected againſt this, and at 
length removed his communion to the church at 
Devonſhire-ſquare, where he was afterward ſet- 
tled paſtor, A tranſition from the right of unbap- 
tized perſons to preach, to the right of the ſame 
perſons to communion, was natural, and Mr. Kiffin 
ſoon publiſhed a piece entitled A ſeber diſcourſe of 
right to church communion, in which he endeavoured 
to prove, that no unbaptized perſons may be re- 
gularly admitted to the Lord's ſupper. I take 
this to be the firſt piece publiſhed profeſſedly on 
this ſubject. nne a 
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Mr. Jeſſey continued to practiſe infant baptiſm 
till 1645, when he renounced that opinion, and 
was baptized by immerſion by Mr. Hanſerd Knol- 
lys, who had been the ſame year ordained paſtor 
of a baptiſt church aſſembling in great St Helen's. 

Mr. Jeſſey did not quit his former charge on 
being baptized, but continued paſtor of the ſame 
church till his death, which happened in Sept. 
1663, His ſituation naturally led him to ſtudy 
the point of right to church fellowſhip, and, judg- 
ing mixt communion lawful, he wrote a ſmall 
piece in defence of it. It is a diſſertation, perhaps 
a ſermon, on Rom. xiv. 1. Such as are weak inthe 
faith receive ye. It does not appear, that thispiece 
was printed during the life of Mr. Jeſſey. It is 
not in any liſt of his works, which I have ſeen. 
The perſon, who afterward publiſhed it, ſays © I 
met with it providentially. . . , it was ſent many 
years ſince to ſome of the baptiſts. . . it will be atteſted 
to be Mr, Jeſſey's, if need ſhall require.” This 
piece, then, ſeems to have gone about in manu- 
ſcript. | 
In 1672 Mr. Bunyan, then in priſon, publiſhed 
his confeſſion of faith, and in it pleaded warmly 

or mixt communion. In anſwer to this, Meſ- 
ſieurs Kiffin and Paul publiſhed a piece entitled 
Some ſerious refleftions on that part of Mr. Bunyan's 
confeſſion of faith touching church communion with 
wnbaptized believers, ' hele gentlemen treated 
John very cavalierly. Your concluſſion, ſay they, 
2s deviliſb topfull of ignorance and prejudice : but this 
we forgive them, tor John was a tinker without 
diſh or ſpoon, and at beſt but a country teacher, 
and the Rev. Mr. William Kiffin was a London 

miniſter and worth forty thouſand pounds, 
The next year, Mr. Bunyan publiſhed an an- 
ſwer entitled Differences in judgement about water 
baptiſm no bar to communion, and to this he ſub- 
| Joined 
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joined the abovementioned piece of Mr, Jeſſey's, 
to ſatisfy the call of his opponents, who had re- 


quired him to produce the teſtimony of ſome au- 


thor, To this piece of Mr. Bunyan's Meſſieurs 
Danvers and Paul replied, and John anſwered them 
in 1674 in about two ſheets in twelves entitled 
Peaceable principles end true. In all theſe he con- 
tinued uniform in his ſentiments, declaring he 
would abide by his faith and practice till -h moſs 
ſhould grow upon his eyebrows, I mention this, be- 
cauſe the editors of his works in folio have in- 
ſerted a diſcourſe entitled An exhortation to peace 
and unity, in which it is declared that baptiſm is 
eſſential to church communion: but, it is evident, 
Bunyan never wrote this piece. 1. The docbrine is 
not his, and the above article and ſome others are 
diametrically oppoſite to his avowed principles. 
2, The ſtyle is not his, as a compariſon between 

this and his genuine works will clearly demon- 
ſtrate, I venture to affirm, Bunyan could not 
write in ſuch a ſtyle, might he have been freed 
from 1mpriſonment for doing ſo. 2.. The guota- 
tions are none of his. How could he quote Plu- 
tarch, Camden's Britannia, Greek and Roman hiſ- 

tory, books he never ſaw, nor could have read 

had he ſeen them? 4. The writer of this diſcourſe 
talks Latin too, andconcludes with Yale. Irecol- 

Ject only one ſcrap of Latin in John's works, and 
he has put oppoſite to that in the margin, the Latin 

I borrow. 5. There is no mention of this piece in 

that liſt- of his works, which was publiſhed by 

that great admirer of him Mr. Charles Doe, who 

knew him perſonally, and who bought ſome ma- 
nuſcripts of his fon after his deceaſe, and pub- 

liſhed them, particularly T, be heavenly footman, and 
along with it a correct liſt of all his genuine works, 

with dates, ſizes, &c. This therefore is one of the 

many ne pieces aſcribed to Bunyan by ſome 
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poverty- ſtruck ſcribblers, who ſtole his golden 
name to give currency to their own baſe coin. 

Since Mr. Bunyan's time the controverſy has 
ſometimes ſubſided, and at other times riſen into 
conſiderable warmth. T he celebrated Dr. James 
Fofter warmly pleaded the cauſe of mixt fellow- 
ſhip in a ſermon, afterward printed, entitled Ca- 
tholic communion, which gave occaſion to a diſpute, 
that laſted eight or ten years, from about 1750 to 
1760. The Rev. Mr. Charles Bulkley and others 
ſupported the Dr's fide of the queſtion, and the 
Rev. Grantham Killingworth and others main- 
tained the contrary opinion. 

In 1772 the queſtion was ſtarted again, and the 
doctrine of mixt communion was affirmed by the 
Rev. Meſſicurs Turner of Abingdon, Ryland of 
Northampton, and Brown of Kettering, and deni- 
ed by the Rev. Meſſieurs Turner of Birmingham, 
Booth of London, Buttfield of Thorn, and 
ſeveral more, who took fictitious names, without 
any reaſon I think, for their real names do honcur 
to every cauſe, to which they think proper to af- 
fix them, 

I have carefully read all the pieces, and, I think, 
though different degrees of eſteem are due to dif- 
ferent writers, yet ſome reſpect is due to them 
all, For my part, however back ward I may be 
to controvert ſuch points, I confeſs, I am always 
edified by reading the controverſies. I admire 
the conſtitution ot our churches, becauſe it admits 
of tree debate. Happy community] that can pro- 
duce a diſpute of one hundred and fifty years un- 
ſtained with the blood, and unſullied with the 
fines, the impriſonments and the civil inconveni- 
ences of the diſputants, As to a few coarſe names, 
rough compliments, foreign ſuppoſitions, and a- 
crimonious exclamations, they are only the harm- 
leſs ſqueakings of men in a paſſion caught and 


pinched in a ſort of logical trap. We ſhall waive 
all 
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all theſe, and attend to what has been ſaid, and 
not to the manner in which it was ſpoken. 


CASE STATED. 


This whole debate, I ſhould ſuppoſe, may be 
divided into a caſe of faF and a caſe of right. 


CASE ON FACT; 


On the one hand, it is matter of fact, that many 
ſincere diſciples of Chriſt declare, that, having 
renounced all authority except that of the holy 
ſcriptures to decide in all matters of faith and 
practice, and having ſearched the ſcriptures with 
all the diligence and rectitude, of which they are 
capable, they think infant baptiſm of divine ap- 
pointment, and rightly performed by ſprinkling 
water on the face. 

It is matter of fact, that many baptiſt churches 
do conſcientiouſly admit ſuch perſons into their 
fellowſhip. | 

It is alſo fact, that theſe churches affirm, and 
they are beſt capable of giving evidence in this 
cale, that no inconvenience has ariſen to them 
from the mixture of their communion. The wri- 
ter of this has been a member of ſuch a church 
more than twenty years, but has never heard of 
the leaſt diſadvantage ariſing to the community 
from it, and he has received a like atreſtation 
from the miniſters of ſeveral other mixt churches. 

Further, it is a fact, that theſe members per- 
form all the duties of church fellowſhip, glorify 
God in their lives and converſations, and ſupport 
the character of chriſtians as honourably as the 
baptiſt brethren do. 

Moreover, it is a matter of fact, that ſome 
churches have been mixt from before the time of 
the civil war in the reign of Charles, I. when the 


baptiſts firſt made their publick appearance in 
England. 
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In fine, it is an undeniable fact, that, durin 
the time of the great papal apoſtacy, while 
churches were congregated in private for fear of 
prelatical perſecution, believers, who held infant 
baptiſm, and believers, who diſowned it, were 
united in the fame community, as ancient manu. 
ſcripts and authentick records abundantly prove. 

On the other hand, it 1s certain, that, trom the 
firſt publick appearance of baptiſt churches in 
England, many have refuſed, and to this da 
continue to retule to admit into their fellowſhip 
all manner of perſons, however qualified in other 
reſpects, who have not been baptized by immer- 
hon on their own profeſſion of faith and repent- 
ance, 

It is equally true, that all theſe baptiſts allow 
the picty and virtue of unbaptized believers, ac- 
count them members of the myftical body of 
Chriſt, and ſome ot them poſſeſſors of knowledge 
and picty far ſuperior to their own, and they 
hold themſelves bound to ditcharge every kind 
office to rhem, except this one of admitting them 
to church fellowſhip. 

It is a fact, that theſe churches do not believe 
baptiim a ſaving ordinance, nor do they think it a 
telt of true religion, nor do they hold that un- 
baptized believers ought not to be tolerated in a 
ſtate, nor do they deny any intelligent being the 

ght of private judgment, they only refuſe to 
rolcrate infant baptiſm in their own churches. . 

It is alſo a clear fact, that theſe baptiſts affirm, 
their refuſal does not proceed from wilful ig- 
norance, obſtinacy, ſpirit of party, bigotry, or 
any other illiberal diſpoſition: but from a fear of 
offending God by acting without a ſufficient war- 
rant from his written word, the rule of all rehgious 
conduct. Their teſtimony ought ro be admitted, 
'becaule they are the beſt Judges of their own mo- 
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tives, becauſe the general conduct of their lives 
confirms their teſtimony, and becauſe (of ſome of 
them it muſt be allowed) they extend candour 
and compliments and polite profeſſions of liber- 
ality of ſentiment far, very far indeed, beyond 
what ſome of their brethren, who hold free com- 
munion, pretend to do. 

Moreover, it is a fact unqueſtionable, that, as 
ſome independent churches practiſing free com- 
munion have admitted ſo many bapriſts mem- 
bers, that the latter have in time formed a great 
majority, who have choſen a baptiſt miniſter, 
through whoſe influence the church has become 
a bapriſt church; ſo, on the contrary, ſome baptiſt 
churches holding free communion have admitted 
ſo many unbaptized members, that the churches 
have in time choſen miniſters, who held infant- 
baptiſm, and loſt the ordinance of baptiſm by 
1mmerſion. 

Laſtly, it is matter of fact, that the primitive 
churches, thoſe in Greece, that at Rome, and 
all others, were originally conſtituted baptiſt 
churches, and that they loſt the ordinance of 
baptiſm, along with the doctrines of the goſpel, 
and the very nature and eſſence of chriſtian 
churches, not by practiſing a wile toleration to- 
wards men of aliowed piety, but by ſetting up 
certain external qualifications of church mem- 
bers, which in time became teſts of orthodoxy, it» 
which wicked men could and did conform, under 
pretence of authority from Chriſt to eſtabliſh 
uniformity. 

All theſe are fas, but none of theſe conſtitute 
chriſtian law, and, it we would aſcertain what 1s 
right, we muſt diſtinguiſh what 7s from what 
ought to be, 
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The queſtion before us is ion to church 
fellowſhip, and our inquiry muſt neceſſarily be, 
what makes it juſt and right for churches to ad- 
mit of mixed communion. The proper anſwer 
to this inquiry, on the allowed principles of all 
the diſputants, is, THE REVEALED WILL OF JESUS 
Cur1sT, the original projector of church tellow- 
ſhip, and the ſole legiſlator in all the aſſemblies 
of his ſaints, 

In ſtrict adherence to this truly proteſtant 
ground of action, and in order to try out the 
queſtion as fairly and clearly as we can, we will 
alcertain the judge of the controverſy, and the la 
of the caſe, and in order to this we will turn the 
ſubject on both fides, and firſt ſhew negatively 
what does not make the law of the caſe, and then 
poſitively what docs. 

Firſt, then, Nothing can be determined con- 
cerning the right in queſtion from the aniverſal 
conſent, real or pretended, of men out of our own 
community, We divide theſe into four claſſes, 
and, although we have all due regard for them, 
yet we reject each apart, and all together, as judges 
pronouncing law in this caſe. 

Firſt, the fathers are incompetent, for, if any 
thing in their writings look like the caſe before 
us, it is the caſe of heretical baptiſm: but the 
amount of all our inquiries on this article would 
be, that one ſays yea, and another ſays nay, and 
both refer us to Jeſus Chriſt, and ſo we leave off 
where we began. 

Secondly, Roman Catholicks, both in council 
and out of it, are incompetent, for their proper 
work, for which they are hired and retained, is 
not inveſtigation of truth, much leſs determining 

proteſtant 
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proteſtant controverſies: but ſubmiſſion to in- 
fallible papal authority. A catholick prieſt does 
not deſerve to be made a Lord Prelate till he 
has well and thoroughly learnt, that his buſineſs 
is not to examine the load, but to keep the cart 
on wheels. 

Thirdly, polemical divines, and pious ones too, in 
et abliſhed reformed churches, utter no law here. 
'Thecaſe in hand never came, never could come 
ſeriouſly before them, and, if it had, having pre- 
vioully reſigned the right of judging for them- 
ſelves by ſubſcribing a religious reſt, they could 
not prudently, or even uprightly, give an opinion 
in direct contradiction to it. All baptiſts judge, 
that theſe divines are miſtaken in every part of 
baptiſm, in the nature, the ſubject, the mode, and 
the end of it, and this is one reaſon of their diſſent 
from them; they cannot therefore conſiſtently 
allow their opinions on baptiſm and church go- 
vernment the force of law. 

Laſtly, Learned criticks, foreign or domeſtick, 
have no occaſion to intertere in this caſe, nor can 
they be offended at our ailirming, that the chriſ- 
tian church ſtands in no need of their aſſiſtance in 
this point now before them, for this plain reaſon, 
it is not a learned queſtion. It would be a great 
misfortune to a company of plain homely chriſ- 
tians in church fellowſhip, if any caſe pertaining 
to life and godlineſs muſt coſt fifteen hundred 
pounds worth of Latin and Greek to make evi- 
dent and clear, 

Should all theſe four claſſes of writers agree to 
make baptiſm neceſſary to ſalvation, neceſſary to 
a civil office, neceſſary to receiving the Lord's 
ſupper, neceſſary to the honour of being enrolled 
in the pariſh regiſter while we live, and neceſſary 
to that of putrifying among our neighbours after 
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we are dead, and ſhould any baptiſt ſo far forget 
himſelf as to urge this univerſal conſent as argu- 
ment why we ſhould not admit the perſons in 
queſtion to the Lord's table, I will venture to ſay, 
it would be an unfair appeal to the ſheepiſhneſs 
of ſome, and the modeſty of others, in a caſe of 
conſcience, where only ſcripture is law, and Chriſt 
alone is judge. 

Secondly, nothing can be argued for or againſt 
this right from the great names in our own churches 
employed in this controverſy. Gale and Foſter, 
Bunyan and Kiffin, along with all the moderns, 
before whom the caſe actually came, and who 
had perſonal intereſt in deciding it, are reſpecta- 
ble as counſel pleading on different ſides of the 
queſtion, and we calmly attend to what they ſay: 
but none of their opinions conſtitute the law of 
the cale, 

Thirdly, nothing can be determined for it from 
general notions of benevolence and uſefulneſs, nor 
againſt it from zealous and upright intentions of 
preſerving purity of doctrine and order, for in a 
caſe that comes under written revealed law, as the 
coniticution of chriſtian churches evidently does, 
general diſpoſitions mult be regulated by particu- 
lar directions. 

Fourthly, neither can one ſide infer the right 
in queſtion trom any particular caſe mentioned in 
the New Teſtament, nor can the other ſupport 
their plea againſt it by the filence of the New 
Teſtament, tor the truth is, infant baptiſm was 
not then known, and conlequently the caſe of 
admitting to tellowſhip perſons baptized in 1n- 
fancy does not occur there. 

Fiſthly, zo accidental circumſtances can determine 
this matter. There have fallen into this contro- 
verly, as into all others, a collection of what I 
call 
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call accidental circumſtances, and which have 
been argued upon, and have led off the attention 
of the inquirer from the caſe in hand. | 

For example. 1. Caſes have been ſuppoſed 
and urged, as that of admitting Jeſuits, and 
Quakers, and others: but theſe ſuppoſitions 
prove nothing. Lawyers ſay truly, there is no- 
thing ſo hard to find as a caſe in point. Theſe 
caſes are not in point, for they never did happen, 
they never can happen, and were they to happen 
they would not be this caſe, and they muſt be 
inveſtigated on other principles, and rejected for 
other reaſons. Neither ſuppoſed caſes urged on 
one ſide, nor real caſes allowed on the other, 
conſtitute the law of this caſe. 

2. The motives, tempers and views of the diſpu- 
tants decide nothing. A four ſurly man may 
growl and grumble truth, a well bred man may 
warble melodious nonſenſe, a ſincere diſputant 
may be a very lilly fellow, 297} a man right in his 
principles may be wrong in his motives of de- 
tending them. 

3. Mnctates and ſeif contradictions in writers yield 
no argument againſt the general truth, which they 
are detending, If upright men ſometimes in the 
heat of controverſy forget themſelves, we ſhould 
do worſe than they, were we to magnity their 
trailty into a crime, and their crime 1nto a rule of 
action. On the other hand, an argument may 
be uniform, and free from ſelt-contradicticn, and 
yet it may not hit the caſe. 

4. PFrightfut conſequences, affixed by one writer 
to = arguments of another, ought not to be urged 
as decifive reaſoning conſtituting che law of a 
cale. 

In ſhort, the right or wrong of this cafe is de- 
terminable only by the written revealed will of 


God, 
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God, a teſt of truth, which all the parties will 
allow. 

Having thus cleared the court of a buſtling noiſy 
crowd, that do no good becauſe they give no evi- 
dence, and do a deal of harm becauſe they perplex 
the queſtion by throwing in a quantity of foreign 
matter, let us procecd to inveſtigate what is the 
law of Chrift in this caſe, 

We affirm, then, that it is jusT and RIGHT and 
agreeable to the revealed will of Chriſt, that Bap- 
tiſt Churches ſhould admit into their fellowſhip 
ſuch perſons as deſire admiſſion on proteſtion of 
faith and repentance: although they refuſe to be 
baptized by immerſion, becauſe they ſincerely be- 
lieve they have been rightly baptized by ſprink- 
ling in their infancy, 

By way of explanation, I beg leave to diſtin- 
oviſh what our divines call the eſe, or the b:ing of 
a church, from the melius eſſe, or beſt being of 
one; for, although J affirm ſuch a mixt church 
fo be a rightly conſtituted church, yet I do not 
lay, its eonftitution is fo perfect as that of the 
primitive churches. A church that tolerates 1s a 
good church: but a church that has no errors to 
tolerate is a better, We do not therefore blame 
thoſe churches, which were never required to ad- 
mit unbaptized believers, for maintaining ſtrict 
communion, we only ſay, where the requiſition 
is made a compliance with it is juſt and right. 

In ſupport of this ſentiment we beg eave to 
offer /4c0 er of arguments, the firſt taken from 
thoſe gereral princaples of analogy, on which, the 
ſcriptures declare, the chriſtian church is founded 
and the ſecond trom the expreſs laws of Jeſus 
Chkrif recorded in ſcripture tor the regulation of 
our conduct. 

God is an intelligent being. An intelligent 

being 


. 
being exerciſes his intelligence when he conſtructs 
any exterior work, and the work will reſemble 
the intelligence of its maker, A wiſe and benefi- 
cent heing will naturally and neceffarily form a 
work full of beneficence and wiſdom, Should a 
perfect being create a world, it would be a world 
expreſſive of his inviſible perfections, ſhould he 
form a church in this world, it would be a church 
conſtituted on ſimilar principles, and, if {kill and 
compaſſion were excellencies of his nature, com- 
paſſion and {kill might be expected in the con- 
ſtruction of his church. There would be an ana- 
logy, or reſemblance, between the ties of nature 
and the ſocial bonds of grace. 

We find on reading the new teſtament, that 
God is the author of chriſtianity, the creator of 
the chriſtian church, that he hath diſplayed the 
eminence of his perfections in the conſtruction of 
it, and that he hath inviolably preſerved an ana- 
logy between the natural and preternatural worlds. 
This 1s the true ground of all the parables, in 
which Chriſt taught his heavenly doctrine, and of 
all the diſcourſes, by which he diſplayed the con- 
duct of God to men under reſemblances of a fa- 
ther and his ſons, a ſhepherd and his flock, a 
huſbandman and his lands, and ſo on. For the 
ſame reaions, we are expreſsly told of the abound- 
ings, or abundance of the wiſdom and prudence, 
the power and pity, the forbearance and pa- 
tience, the love and compaſſion of God toward his 
church. He exerciſes the ſame attributes in the 
church as in the world, with this only difference, 
the diſplay is brighteſt in the firſt, This is what 
we call analogy, and from this general ſource we 
derive many particular arguments from the nature 


and fitneſs of things in defence of our propoſi- 
tion, 
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Firſt, It is juſt and right, and azrecabie to the 
nature and fitneſs of things, that we ſhould 47. 
miniſb evils aud difficulties, which we are not able 
wholly to remove, There are in nature a thouſand 
obſtacles in the way of every juſt purſuit. Agri- 
culture, commerce, navigation, literature, go- 
vernment civil and domeltick, are all attended 
with difficulties, ſome of which threaten the 1ub- 
verſion of the whole. It ſhould ſeem better, at 
firſt ſight, that no obſtacles ſhould exiſt to diſcou- 
rage ſuch juſt and laudable purſuits: but they do 
exiſt, and we cannot help their exiſtence, yea, 
perhaps their exiſtence may be neceſſary to give 
being and exerciſe to ſome of the fineſt abilities 
and virtues of mankind. 

Our ſkill, and our duty too, conſiſt neither in 
wholly removing theſe evils, for that is not in 
our power, nor in remaining plaintive and inac- 
tive, doing nothing where much may be done, 
though not all we wiſh: but in diminiſhing theſe 
ills and in making the moſt and beſt of ſuch ma- 
terials as providence hath actually put into our 
hands, Every projector of a great deſign exer- 
ciſes his penetration in foreſceing what obſtacles 
may obſtruct the execution of it, and much of 
his kill lies in providing againſt them. 

We apply this to the cate in hand. Chriſ- 
tianity is highly fitted, and admirably adapted to 
the actual ſtate and condition of men and things 
in this world. It was excellently ſaid by Jetus 
Chriſt, The ſabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the ſabbath, implying that poſitive religion 
was ſo contrived as to yield in certain caſes to na- 
tural and neceflary contingencics. The man, who 
uſes all diligence to obtain evidence of believers 
baptiſm, and cannot obtain it, and yet delires ad- 
miſſion to the Lord's table, throws a difficulty in 
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the way of the church, a difficulty, too, whica 
they cannot remove: but, the queſtion is, can 
they not diminiſh it? It hath pleaſed God to give 
this man faith in Chriſt and moral obedience $ 
but 1t does not pleaſe him to give him light inta 
adult baptiſm. He does not belong to the world, 
he does not deſire to trouble the church, he only 
wiſhes for a peaceable admiſſion to fellowſhip; we 
cannot give him knowledge, we cannot baptize 
him without it: but we can admit him to the 
Lord's table and ſo build God's houſe with the 
beſt materials we have. It is a caſe of inſur- 
mountable difficulty, it cannot be wholly remov- 
ed: but it may be diminiſhed. This argument 
is taken from that analogy which there evidently 
is between the cxconomy of nature and that of 
chriſtianity, and, if it be a leſs evil for an unbap- 
tized believer to be incorporated in the church 
than to lie expoſed in the world, the reaſoning is 
valid. 

Secondly, It is fit and right, and agreeable to 
the nature of things, that there ſhould be no di 
qualification where there is no crime, On this prin- 
ciple we argue againſt a ſacramental teſt in the 
epiſcopal church. Chriſtian churches are tree 
ſtates, and full fellowſhip is the new birthright of 
every regenerate man, The Candidate for fel- 
lowſhip, who has examined believers baptiſm by 
immerſion, and cannot obtain evidence of the 
truth of it, is indeed in a ſtate, in which his know- 
ledee is imperfect : but his impertection is inno- 
cent, becauſe he hath exerciſed all the ability and 
virtue he has, and his ignorance 1s involuntary, 
yea perhaps he may have exerciled ten times more 
induftry and application, though without ſucceſs, 
than many others, who have obtained evidence. 
To deny church-tellowſhip to perſons of genuine 
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virtue, and of, it may be, ſuperior virtue too, is 
to affix a diſgrace and inflict a puniſhment both 
without an offence, and in violation of a right. 
This is a caſe of involuntary error, and there 
is, there can be no moral turpitude in it. 
Where there is allowed virtue in the general 
courſe of a man's actions, and no moral evil in 
one particular imperfection, it is not imaginable 
that any puniſhment ſhould be inflicted, or any 
benefit of ſocicty denied. Now, as we all agree, 
that Chriſt hath conſtituted his church on prin- 
ciples of equity, it ſhould ſeem, this argument is 
valid and of torce, 

Thirdly, It is juſt and right, and agreeable to 
the nature of things, that a men ſhould be placed 
in that condition, in which they can do moſt good. By 
this rule we determine what is uſually denomi- 
nated à call in providence, and an all-ſufficient rule 
it 1s, Now, by excluding the perſons in queſtion 
from church tellowſhip, we deprive the church 
of many wile and worthy members, who might 
become extremely uſeful, and we deny them the 
liberty of exerciſing ſuch abilities as God gave 
them for the publick edification. It Chriſt con- 
ſtituted his church on a principle of promoting 
the greateſt ſocial good, it ſhould ſeem, this argu- 
ment allo ought to have its weight. 

Fourthly, It 1s juſt and right in virtuous come 
munities, that @ vi/ible difference ſhould be put be- 
tween the righteous and the wicked, If hatred of 
{in and love of holineis were principles of con- 
itructing the chriſtian church, as they certainly 
were, this argument too is good. The candidate 
in queſtion is not rejected on account of any thing 
in common with the reſt of exempts, he is nei- 
ther an infidel nor an immoral man, yet he is as 
really excluded as they are. T his is a confound- 
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ing of characters eſſentially different, which ſhould 
ſeem unwarrantable in a ſociety profeſſedly i incor- 
porated for the purpoſe of ſeperating and diſtin- 
ouiſhing them. Shall he that ſweareth, and he 
that feareth an oath, be held at equal diſtance from 
the Lord's table, and all the other benefits of 
church fellowſhip! 

Fifthly, It would argue great unfitneſs in any 
ſcheme of religion for this world, if it made no provi- 
ſion for human imperfetitons. If a plan of religion 
provided for the wiltul perpetration of vice, it 
would be a ſcheme fit for infernal ſpirits. If it 
provided only for perfect knowledge and virtue, 
it would be a plan fit for only angels to realize: 
bur if, while it provided for eminent attainments 
of knowledge and goodnels, it provided alſo for 
imperfections, that is, for ſmall and inferior de- 
grees of {cience and moral excellence, if it pro- 
vided for increaſe of knowledge and virtue, though 
accompanied with much ignorance and weaknels, 
then would it commend itſelt for a divine ſyſtem 
fitted by perfect wiſdom and goodneſs for frail 
imperfect men. The candidates, for whom we 
plead, are allowed to poſſeſs that general excel- 
lence, a ſupreme love to truth and virtue, from 

which all knowledge and all good actions pro- 
ceed: but they have not yet attained thoſe pecu- 
lar exercites of it, which produce ſome particular 
parts of obedience ; however, it ſeems fit and 
right, that they ſhould be permitted to perform 
all they do know; and paticitly borne with till 
they are able to make further progreis. If Jeſus 
Chriſt conſtituted his church on principles ot pa- 
tience and forbearance, condeſcenſion and long» 
ſuffering, it ſhould feem, this argument allo 

ought to have ſome authority over us, 
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From arguments of this ſort, and we omit 


many, which might be adduced, there ariſes a 


high probability, that it is joſt and right for 
chriſtian churches to admit of free communion. 

Were thele reaſonings on the nature of things 
alone, and were they unconnected with revelation, 
and unſupported by it, they would come under 
the deſcription of general diſpoſitions not regu- 
lated by particular directions, and conſequently 
they ought not to be urged in this controverly as 
deciſive in point of right or law: but when we 
examine the ſcriptures, and find, that chriſtianity 
is actually conttituted on theſe principles, that 
theſe are adopted as grounds of the divine conduct 
to us and rules of our actions to one another, we 
have a right to conclude, that theſe arguments 
are fair, valid and concluſive. 

We have not heſitated to affirm, that God was 
the original projector of thoſe aſſociated bodies 
of men for divine worſhip, which we call chriſ- 
tian churches. We have made no ſcruple of at- 
firming that the original projector formed theſe 
churches on principles of wiſdom, equity, com- 
paſſion, love of holineſs, and ſo on. We have 
not quoted paſſages of ſcripture to prove this, 
for the point is beyond contradiction, and the 
quotations would be endleſs. If thele ſhould be 
accounted only probable arguments, we truſt the 
next will produce demonſtration, 

Qur ſccond claſs of arguments we take from 
PXPRESS LAWS OF CHURCH FELLOWSHIP Contained 
in the written revealed will of our excellent legiſ- 
lator. 

Firſt, We argue from his law of excluſion. 
There are in the new teſtament many liſts of per- 
ions, who may nct be admitted into the chriſtian 
church in this world, and who will be denied an 


Entrance into the kinedom of heaven, Some of 
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theſe liſts are general, others deſcend to particu- 
lars: but there is no mention of the perſons now 
before us in any of them, Had the law of ex- 
cluſion been made by a legiſlator, who could not 
pry into futurity, it might be imagined he did 
not foreſce the caſe, he did not know that ſuch 
per ſons would ever appear: but there is no room 
to urge this, for our lawgiver was a prophet, and 
a tender prophet, who foreſaw all future periods 
and perſons, and forewarned his church of every 
thing that would endanger the conſtitution of it. 
Ihe natural tendency of every good man is to 
aſſociate with other good men, and to go with 
them into the enjoyment of every immunity, that 
belongs to their ſociety, and his apparent right 
to enjoy all the comforts as well as to ſuffer all the 
croſſes of his condition is ſo highly probable, 
that nothing lets than a clear, poſitive, expreis 
law of excluſion leems neceſſary to empower any 
church to retuſe his claim, If there be no ſuch 
law, and none ſuch there is, we cannot help ſay- 
ing to the candidate before us, Come inthoubleſſed 
of the Lord, wherefore ſtandeſt thou wit bout? 
Secondly, We argue from his /aw of /oleration. 
The particular caſe of the perſons in queſtion, 
we allow, is not mentioned in the new teitament : 
but a general law including this, and many more 
ſuch caſes, is publiſhed, and anſwers the end bet- 
ter than the inſertion of any particular caſe could 
have done. This law is, that all chriſtians ſhould 
enjoy unmoleſted Ix THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
the right of private judgment, In a multitude 
of paſſages in the new teſtament, the diſciples 
of Chriſt are exhorted to judge for themſclvesin 
all matters of religion and conſcience, and this 
right of ſelf-derermination is vindicated not only 
againſt magiſtrates, philoſophers and Rabbles, but 
againſt 
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againſt fellow- members, as in the xivth of Ro- 
mans, and even againſt inſpired apoſtles, as in 
the 8th and 10th verſes of the xxitid of Matthew. 
By this law we are bound to allow an univerſal 
toleration in all matters, that do not deſtroy the 
eſſence of goſpel worſhip, 

Before we proceed, it will be neceſſary to ex- 
plain our meaning, and an anſwer to three plain 
queſtions will ſufficiently do ſo. Firſt, Tat do 
we plead for? We anſwer, A free toleration of 
the right of private judgment. There is in our 
churches, ſtrictly ſpeaking, no ſuch thing as 
publick faith; our ſtandard of faith is the holy 
ſcripture, and whatever we publiſh beſide are the 
private ſentiments of different men, and different 
communities; and it is queſtionable whether any 
two churches ſo exactly agree as bone fide to con- 
ſtitute an uniformity. Now we plead for the 
allowance of this right to unbaptized believers. 
What one of our churches allows to another of 
our churches, that, we ſuppoſe, each church 
ought to allow to all its own members, and to all 
good men. Secondly, here do we plead for 
the free cxercile of this right to be tolerated? We 
anſwer, Not in the ſtate, that our civil governors 
allow, but in the church. We do not only at- 
firm, that unbaptized believers have a natural 
right to freedom in Britain, ſo that they may con- 
gregate, and form chuiches of their own faith 
and order: but we atfirm, that they have a ſcrip- 
tural right to their own faith and order in our 
churches, It will be objected, this would deſtroy 
our own faith and order, In anſwer to this, we 
propole a third queſtion, Ile far is this tolera- 
tion to extend, and where ſhall we draw the line? 
We ſanſwer, in general, Toleration ought toextend 
as far as 1s conſiſtent with purity of faith and 

order 
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order, and of this each church ought to judge for 
itſelf. 

If we deſcend to particulars, we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that the objects of toleration are two, errors 
of faith and irregularities of practice. In re- 
card to faith we muſt diſtinguiſh between the 
falis recorded in ſcripture, ſach as the birth, 
life, miracles, death, reſurrection, aſcenſion, ſe- 
cond coming, judgment, and univerſal dominion 
of Chriſt, from reaſonings upon theſe facts; they 
are the latter that are the proper objecis of tolera- 
tion. He who denies the facts is an infidel, he 
does not believe the record God has given of his 
ſon, and conſequently he is not a diſciple of 
Chriſt, and ſo can have no claim to ſit at his table, 
A man, who does believe the facts, but who 
reaſons obliquely upoa them, is a believer, and 
he ought to be tolerated though he is an incon- 
cluſive realoner. The other object of toleration 
is irregularity of practice. Chriſtian obedience is 
ſubmiſſion to two ſorts of precepts, the one moral, 
the other poſitive. The object of toleration in 
moral obedience is that ſort of improper action, 
which proceeds not from malice, but from infir- 
mity. The object of toleration in poſitive obedi- 
ence is that ſort of irregularity, which proceeds 
from innocent mental error, Now this kind of 
toleration, while it provides for the peace and 
proſperity of the church, and tor the eaſe of ten- 
der conſciencies, neither deſtroys the eſſence of 
chriſtianity nor the purity of goſpel worſhip. 

In effect, we do tolerate in all our churches 
each of theſe imperfections. - 1. In regard to faith. 
A church believing the mediation of Jeſus Chriſt, 
which is a fact, admits a believer of this fact to 
fellowſhip, although he thinks it was neceſſary in 
order to this mediation that the human foul of 
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Chriſt ſhould pre- exiſt his incarnation. In ſuch 
a caſe the church diſtinguiſhes between the fact, 
that Chriſt is a mediator, which the member be. 
lieves, and his falſe reaſoning upon the fact, that 
it was neceſſary the human ſoul of Chriſt ſhould 
be firſt created, and that it ſhould exiſt in heaven 
before his incarnation, in order to mediate between 
God and men in behalf of the old teſtament ſaints, 
The ſame may be ſaid of many other caſes. We 
repeat it again, the clear facts recorded in ſcrip- 
ture are not objects of toleration, and a denier of 
them is an infidel: but errors in reaſoning con- 
cerning theſe facts, ſuch as the time and mode of 
their exiſtence, and ſo on, are objects of tolera- 
tion, and of a toleration every way ſafe to the facts 

themſelves. | 
2. In regard to the toleration of moral irregu- 
larities, it is certain we are obliged to make, and 
do actually make the diſtinction above mentioned. 
We exclude members for fuch immoral actions 
as proceed from malice, and hatred of virtue: bur 
we never think of expelling any tor ſuch immoral 
actions as proceed from infirmity. For example. 
T hou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs againſt thy neigh- 
Zur, is a moral law, founded in the nature and 
fitneſs of things ; and ſhould any member of our 
churches, with malicious motives, and on pur- 
poſe to injure another, violate this law, we 
ſhould expel him as a hater of morality, an ene- 
my to the rights of all mankind, hom he at- 
tacked in the one injured perſon : but if another, 
without any apparent malice, and merely to gra- 
tity a filly infirmity, a love of tattling and chat- 
tering, take vp a talſe report raſhly, and tell it 
careleisly to the injury of his brother, we ſhould 
not expel this man. We ſhould pity him, and 
pray for him, and exhort him to exercile more 
Caution 
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caution for the future, and, though we knew he. 
had not ſuch an abſolute government of his 
tongue as the law required, yet we ſhould tole- 
rate him, and ſuch a toleration would not in the 
leaſt endanger the law, 

2. In reſpect to irregularities in obedience to 
Poſitive precepts, we all excerciſe a toleration of 
theſe in an ample manner, except in the one arti- 
cle before us, to which ſome of us object. Our 
churches have never yet agreed on the number of 
politive inſtitutes. All hold two, baptiſm and 
the Lord's Supper, ſome add a third, the Sunday 
ſabbath, others ſeveral more, as worſhipping God 
by ſinging, anointing the fick with oil, abſtain- 
ing from things ſtrangled and from blood, and 
ſoon. We tolerate irregularities in all theſe caſes, 
and we have inſtances of paſtors, who obſerve 
the jewiſh ſabbath, exerciſing the paſtoral office 
with the higheſt honour both to the church and 
themſelves in congregations, that profane the 
Jewiſh ſabbath, and hold the Sunday ſabbath to 
be a poſitive divine inſtitute, Now as all poſi- 
tive inſtitutes proceed from the ſame legiſlator, 
and ought all to be treated with equal reverence, 
and as we tolerate irregularities in ſome of them 
without any danger to the general law of obedi- 
ence to poſitive religion, what imaginable good 
reaſon can be produced for making an exception 
in the caſe of unbaptized believers ? | 

This kind of toleration is profeſſedly treated 
of in the fourteenth chapter of Romans, and the 
inſpired apoſtle defends it on the principles, which 
we have laid down. There is, he affirms, no 
moral turpitude in mental errors, and the tolera- 
tion of them is perfectly conſiſtent with the ſafety 
of the church, the purity of the'faith, and the 


order of divine worſhip. 
E. The 
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The believer, who was baptized in his infan- 
cy, claims a right to church fellowſhip ; the 
church judges he has not been baptized, but he 
judges he has been baptized in his infancy by 
ſprinkling according to Chriſt's inſtitution, Now 
this is his own caſe, it is a caſe of innocent irregu- 
larity in obeying a poſitive inſtitute, and he ought 
to be allowed to judge for himſelf, Here the 
fort of thoſe, who refyſe admiſſion to ſuch mem- 
bers, falls to the ground. They reaſon thus. All 
churches require perſons to be baptized before 
they admit them to the Lord's ſupper ; now we 
deny that infant ſprinkling is baptiſm, we there- 
fore require perſons, who have been ſprinkled in 
infancy, to be baptized by immerſion, When 
people reaſon thus for themiclves they reaſon 
rightly: but when they reaſon thus for another 
perſon they claim a right of judging for him, and 
conſequently deny him that liberty of ſelf judging, 
which they themſelves exerciſe under a law, which 
the common legiſlator ordained alike for both. 
We do not then plead for the admiſſion of ſuch 
a perſon becauſe we think he hath been baptized, 
for in our opinion he hath not: but becauſe he 
judges he has been baptized, and we have no au- 
thority to deprive him of theright of private judg- 
ment, but on the contrary we are expreſsly com- 
manded to allow him the liberty of determining 
for himſelf. 

If any. reply, We allow his right of private 
zudgment, and he may join a church of his own 
ſentiments ; we an{wer, That does not alter the 
caſe, you are required to allow the exerciſe of 
ptivate judgment in your own community, not 
out of it, where your allowance and diſallowance 
operate nothing. 
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Agreeably to this principle, when I have had 


the honour to aſſiſt in forming a chriſtian church 
intending to hold mixt communion, I have firſt 
embodied the baptiſts, and they have afterwards 
ad mitted believers, who were ſatisfied with their 
infant baptiſm, on the footing of toleration. The 
whole chriſtian church, in my opinion, was thus 
planted in this likeneſs of Chriſt's death, and at the 
lame time the laws of chriſtian liberty and tolera- 
tion were delivered to them to be made uſe of as 
the exigencies of the times ſhould require, 

We will conclude this article with two re- 
marks. Firſt, When an unbaptized believer 
appears before the brethren at a church meeting, 
and, profeſſing faith and repentance, requires ad- 
miſſion into church fellowſhip, the true queſtion 
before the church is not Whether he have been 
baptized, but Whether he may judge for him- 
ſelf? Secondly, No inſtance can be produced 
of any apoſtle preſuming to judge for any pri- 
mitive chriſtian, and making his opinion the 
ground of that chriſtian's conduct. On the con- 
trary, inſtances may be produced of an inſpired 
apoſtle's declaring himſelf of one opinion on po- 
ſitive inſtitutes, and pleading for the liberty of 
chriſtians to embrace another. [ know, and am 
perſuaded by the Lord Jeſus, that there is nothing 
unclean of itſelf : but to him that eſteemeth any thing 
unclean, to him it is unclean. Let every man be 
fully perſuaded in his own mind, | 

Thirdly, Let us attend to the law of baptiſm 
itſelf in its original inſtitution. While we pay 
all due reverence to a divine inſtitute, we ought 
not to make more of it than the inſticuror made, 
neither ought we to remove it from that place in 
which his wiſdom ſet it, Baptiſm has been called 
an initiating ordinance, that 1s, an ordinance by 
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The believer, who was baptized in his infan- 
cy, claims a right to church fellowſhip ; the 
church judges he has not been baptized, but he 
judges he has been baptized in his infancy by 
ſprinkling according to Chriſt's inſtitution, Now = 
this is his own caſe, it is a caſe of innocent irregu- 
larity in obeying a poſitive inſtitute, and he ought 
to be allowed to judge for himſelf. Here the 
fort of thoſe, who refyſe admiſſion to ſuch mem- 
bers, falls to the ground. They reaſon thus. All 
churches require perſons to be baptized before 
they admit them to the Lord's ſupper ; now we 
deny that infant ſprinkling is baptiſm, we there- 
fore require perſons, who have been ſprinkled in 
infancy, to be baptized by immerſion. When 
people reaſon thus for themiclves they reaſon 
rightly: but when they reaſon thus for another 
perſon they claim a right of judging for him, and 
conſequently deny him that liberty of ſelf judging, 
which they themſelves exerciſe under a law, which 
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We do not then plead for the admiſſion of ſuch 
a perſon becauſe we think he hath been baptized, 
for in our opinion he hath not: but becauſe he 
judges he has been baptized, and we have no au- 
thority to deprive him of theright of private judg- 
ment, but on the contrary we are expreſsly com- 
manded to allow him the liberty of determining 
for himſelf. 

It any reply, We allow his right of private 
judgment, and he may join a church of his own 
ſentiments ; we an{wer, That does not alter the 
caſe, you are required to allow the exerciſe of 
ptivate judgment in your own community, not 
out of it, where your allowance and diſallowance 
operate nothing. 
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Agreeably to this principle, when I have had 
the honour to aſſiſt in forming a chriſtian church 
intending to hold mixt communion, I have firſt 
embodied the baptiſts, and they have afterwards 
ad mitted beltevers, who were ſatisfied with their 
infant baptiſm, on the footing of toleration. The 
whole chriſtian church, in my opinion, was thus 
planted in this likeneſs of Chriſt's death, and at the 
lame time the laws of chriſtian liberty and tolera- 
tion were delivered to them to be made ule of as 
the exigencies of the times ſhould require, 

We will conclude this article with two re- 
marks, Firſt, When an unbaptized believer 
appears before the brethren at a church meeting, 
and, profeſſing faith and repentance, requires ad- 
miſſion into church fellowſhip, the true queſtion 
before the church is not Whether he have been 
baptized, but Whether he may judge for him- 
ſelf? Secondly, No inſtance can be produced 
of any apoſtle preſuming to judge for any pri- 
mitive chriſtian, and making his opinion the 
ground of that chriitian's conduct. On the con- 
trary, inſtances may be produced of an inſpired 
apoſtle's declaring himſelf of one opinion on po- 
ſitive inſtitutes, and pleading for the liberty of 
chriſtians to embrace another. I know, and am 
perſuaded by the Lord Jeſus, that there is nothing 
unclean of itſelf : but to him that eſteemeth any thing 
unclean, to him it is unclean. Let every man be 
fully perſuaded in his own mind. 

Thirdly, Let us attend to the law of baptiſm 
itſelf in its original inſtitution. While we pay 
all due reverence to a divine inſtitute, we ought 
not to make more of it than the inſtitutor made, 
neither ought we to remove it from that place in 
which his wiſdom ſet it. Baptiſm has been called i 
an initiating ordinance, that is, an ordinance by | 
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which we enter into ſomething. Let us remem- 
ber, this is not a ſc: iptural definition of baptiſm, 
nor is it admiſſible except in a qualified ſenſe. 
It certainly was not an ordinance by which the 
firſt baptiſts entered into church fellowſhip, for 
into what church did the diſciples of John enter 
by baptiſm? Was Jeſus Chriſt admitted a mem- 
ber of a chriſtian church by baptiſm? Or into 
what church did the Eunuch enter, when Philip 
alone baptized him in the deſert. Believers in- 
deed entered on a publick profeſſion of chriſ- 
tianity in general by baptiſm, and that was all. 
It fome were added to the church immediately 
after baptiſm, it may not be amils to recollect, 
that it was immediately after a ſermon too, and, 
if this connection of events afforded any argu- 
ment for the nature and place of baptiſm, it might 
as well be applied to the nature and place of a 
ſermon, and preaching might be denominated an 
initiating ordinance, 1 he truth is, preaching 
produced converſion, converſion baptiſm, bap- 
tiſm acquaintance and converſation with church 
members, and converſation church fellowſhip, 
When we receive and ulc an ordinance for all the 
ends for which it was inſtituted, we have done all 
that is required of us: but when we employ it 
to other ends, the leaſt that can be ſaid of us is, 
we are wile above what is written, Zeal may 
animate us; but even zeal, when it does not fol- 
low knowledge, will miſguide us, 

General and vague as this deſcription of the 
law of baptiſm is, it is ſufficient for all the ends, 
for which we produce it; however, it may ſerve 
to elucidate our meaning, if we be more explicit. 

We athrm, then, t that baptiſm is not a church 
ordinance, that it is not naturally, neceſſa- 
rily, and actually connected with church nay 
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ſhip, and conſequently that the doctrine of ini- 
tiating into the chriſtian church by baptiſm is a 
confuſed aſſociation of ideas, derived 1 — maſters, 
whole d:iciples it is no honour to be. 

Baptiſm, we allow, is a poſitive inſtitute of the 
New Teſtament, and oughr to be practiſedtill the 
ſecond coming of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt : bur, 
that it is not a New Teſtament church ordinance is 
clcar, for it was adminiſtered ſevera! years before 
the Jewiſh economy was diſſolved, and confe- 
quently before there were any ſuch congregated 
{ocieties in the world as we call chriſtian churches, 
When John the Baptiſt came firſt preaching and 
baptizing, Jeſus, who afterward founded the 
chriſtian church, lived a private life at Nazareth; 
he did not enter on his miniſtry till the death ot 
John, and he did not diſſolve the Jewith eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtate till his own death, People were 
baptized all this time on a general profeſſion ot 
faith in the Meſſiah, and repentance towards God, 
This notion of baptiſm was preſerved after the 
reſurrection or Chritt, and after chriſtian churches 
had been congregated by his order, as appears 
by the baptiim of the Eunuch, who indeed made 
a profeſſion of faith; but was not aſſociated to 
any particular chriſtian church. 

Much has been ſaid, in pretended proof of the 
place of baptiſm, concerning the order of Chriſt's 
words in that commiſſion to baptize, which he 
gave his apoſtles; it is recorded in the laſt chap- 
ter of Matthew: but, if this trite method of rea- 
loning amounted to argument, we might form 
one thus. Chriſt inſtituted the Lord's ſupper 
before his death. Chriſt made baptiſm a poſi- 
tive chriſtian inſtitute after his reſurrection. 
Therefore the Lord's ſupper ought to be received 
betore we are baptized, 
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In a word, the law of chriſtian baptiſm is, that 
believers in Chriſt ſhould publickly avow their 
faith in him, and their reſolution to obey him, 
by being baptized ; and the proper time for this 
is after believing and before admiſſion to fellow- 
ſhip : however, as there was no original and actual, 
ſo there is no natural and neceſſary connection 
betweeen baptiſm and fellowſhip. Baptiſm was 
an initiation into the profeſſion of chriſtianity at 
large, not into the practice of it in any particular 
church. 


This is the law, and, we think, the whole law 


of baptiſm, and we plead this law in favour of 


the right of unbeptized believers to the Lord's 
ſupper, for two plain and obvious reaſons. 1. A 
command to perform one duty is not a prohibi- 
tion of another duty, Keep the ſabbath-day holy 
is one command, and honour thy father is another: 
but, as there is no neceſſary connection between 
the two, a breach of the firſt does not releaſe 
from an obligation to the laſt, Baptiſm and the 
Lord's ſupper are both commanded : but a law 
to pertorm one does not prohibit the obſervance 
of the other: the unbaptized believer's way to 
the Lord's table is therefore clear, 2. It is re- 
markable, that this poſitive law of baptiſm is not 
enforced by any penalties, and herein it differs 
from all other poſitive inſtitutes, By what right 
then do we affix to the breach of it ſuch a ſevere 
penalty as excluſion from church tellowſhip ? 
After all, our candidates neither deny the right 
of Chriſt to give laws, nor that he hath given 
the law of baptiſm, nor that they are bound to 
obey it; their error lies in an innocent miſtake 
concerning the proper ſubject, and the right 
mode of adminiſtering it. There is no penalty 
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affixed to this miſtake, and one law is not a pro- 
hibition or repeal of another law. 

Fourthly, We argue for the right of our can- 
didates from the law of gifts. When Jeſus Chriſt 
aſcended to heaven, he gave gifts unto men for 
the work of the miniſtry, and for the edifying of 
the general body of chriſtians, To one he gave 
a diſcerning of ſpirits, to another divers kinds of 
tongues, one had a gift of pſalmody, another a 
doctrine, and another an interpretation, and, w hen 
the whole church came together into one place, 
all theſe gifts were directed to the publick edifi- 
cation, 

It is the opinion of ſome, that all theſe ſpiri- 
tual gifts have been continued in the church in 
ſome degree ever ſince, and it is the thankful ac- 
knowledgment of all, that a part of them have 
been perpetuated to this day. Whatever general 
gifts men receive from God, they receive under a 
natural obligation of employing and improving 
them, of improving them for themſelves, and 
employing them for the benefit of others; and 
whatever ſpecial eccleſiaſtical abilities good men 
receive from Chriſt the lord of the church, they 
receive, both under a general obligation to uſe 
them, and under a ſpecial ſcriptural law to em- 
ploy them in the church for the edification of 
the body, 

Some unbaptized believers have received out 
of the fulneſs of Chriſt ſpiritual abilities; one 
hath a gift of pſalmody, another a comprehen- 
ſive knowledge of chriſtian theology, and an ap- 
titude ta teach it to others, a third excels in ſpi- 
ritual diſcernment, and ſo on ; and we have four 
remarks to make on their caſe. 

1. The want of baptiſm does not incapacitate 
theſe men. The vigour of mental operations is 
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not impaired by this defect. Neither fancy, judg- 
ment, memory, penetration, freedom of ſpeech, 
courage, nor any other excellence, that goes into 
the compoſition of a ſpiritual gift, is annihilated 
or debilitated on that account, ſo that they are 
ſufacient to the work of editying the body of 
Chriſt, 

2. There is no expreſs law in the New Teſta- 
ment, no prohibition againſt the uſe of theſe 
abilities on account of the imperfection of bap- 
tiſm, no precedent of excluſion, no trace or 
diſtant hint of any ſuch thing. 

3. There 1s an expreſs law given to perſons, 
who have ſpiritual gifts, to make ule of them, 
They are not only given to every man to profit with« 
al, but a poſitive command is iſſued, that they 
ſhould employ them in the church for general ad- 
vantage. Call all theſe abilities of unbaptized 
believers one zalent, if you pleaſe, and ſuppoſe 
the baptiſt brother to have two, it will yet, follow, 
that the one talent ſhould not be hid in a napkin, 
but put to uſe, that, when the Lord comes, he 
may receive his own with improvements. 

4. Chriſtian ſocieties cannot regularly employ 
theſe gifts among themſelves, unleſs they admit 
the perſons, Who have them, to fellowſhip. An 
unbaptized believer, having ſpiritual abilities, 
would not proceed regularly, if he were to begin 
by demanding of the church a right to exerciſe 
his gifts among them for the publick benefit, ac- 
cording to Chriſt's command. He ſhould firſt 
demand fellowſhip. In ſuch a caſe a people 
would realon juſtly if they allowed, that ſuch a 
man had a right to exerciſe his abilities in the 
church; that tie church was obliged by law to 
allow and direct the exerciſe; that they had no 
juriſdiction except over their own members, and 
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conſequently that right to exerciſe ſpiritual gifts 
included in itſelf right to church fellowſhip. 
The law, that obliges the candidate to exerciſe 
his gifts in the church, and the law, that com- 
mands the church to employ him and to direct the 
exerciſe, both include in themſelves an obliga- 
tion to fellowſhip : they oblige a candidate to 
Join a church, and they oblige a church to admit 
him. 

All our churches allow and employ ne:#hbour- 
ing independent miniſters to preach to them, and 
daily expreſs a high and juſt regard for their uſe- 
ful labours, yet, in their opinion, theſe men are 
unbaptized; now we only aſk ſuch a toleration 
for members of their own congregations, as they 
daily exerciſe toward miniſters of other congre- 
gations, and we urge this for the former, becauſe 
by their conduct to the latter they prove, that 
they do not hold the want of baptiſm to be ei- 
ther a natural or a legal incapacity, 

Fifthly, Let us advert to the lat of conſtitution, 
When the compaſſion of Chriſt induced him to 
deſcend into Judea to recover a profligate world 
to order, he brought along with him three ſorts 
of excellencies, a body of perfect wiſdom, an 
aſſortment of holy affections, and a ſet of upright 
actions. Some degree of each of theſe he im- 
parted to his diſciples, and they to others, as 
aſſiſted by his divine influence. Al] believers, 
therefore, have a threefold union to Chriſt; an 
union of ſentiment, for they believe what he be- 
lieved and taught; an union of affection, for they 
love and hate what he loved and hated, what 
gave him pleaſure gives them pleaſure, and what 
grieved him gives them pain; and an union of 
practice, for they — lives on his _ 
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ple. Hence ariſes an union to one another, as 
well as an union of all to Chriſt the head. 

It is not imaginable, that any of the diſciples of 
Chriſt poſſeſs theſe excellencies in ſuch perfect ion 
as he poſſeſſed them, nor is it to be ſuppoſed, that 
all poſſeſs them in ſuch eminent degrees as ſome 
do, however, there is a general excellence, a ſu- 
preme love to truth and virtue, religious princi- 


ple, if you will, in all believers, on which the 


chriſtian church is conſtituted, 

All the laws of conſtituting new teſtament 
churches are formed on this juſt notion of ſacred 
ſocial union, and our argument turns on the ſuf- 
ficiency of this general excellence, which is com- 
mon to all believers, for all the ends and pur poſes 
of church fellowſhip. 

The kingdom of Chrift is an empire of truth 
and virtue, and it is not neceſſary to a reſidence in 
this kingdom that men ſhould be perfect in either. 
A ſupreme love to truth as far as we know it, 
and a conſcientious attachment to virtue as far 
as we have diſcovered it, are high qualifications, 
and all-ſufficient for the duties and enjoyments 
of church communion. Now theſe are always 
found in the perſons, for whoſe right we are 
pleading. They are partakers of God's promiſe 
in Chritt by the goſpel, they have heard the word 
of truth, the goſpel of their ſalvation, the eyes of 
their underſtandings are enlightened, they know 
the hope of his calling, and the riches of the glory 
of his inheritance in the ſaints, they have been 
quickened together with Chriſt, and are made 
nigh by his blood, they have acceſs by one ſpirit 
unto the Father, and theretore they ought not to 
be accounted any more ſtrangers and foreigners, 
but fellow citizens with the ſaints and of the houſe- 
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of the apoſtles and prophets, Jeſus Chriſt himſelf 


being the chief corner ſtone. 

Perſons thus qualified are equal to every duty 
of church fellowſhip, to ſinging, prayer, hearing 
and even preaching the word, receiving the I ord's 
ſupper, viſiting the ſick, relieving the poor, in 
a word, to all the duties men owe as church mem- 
bers to themſelves, to one another, and to God. 

They, who anſwer ſuch deſcriptions, are ſo very 
like the primitive chriſtians, that, it muſt be allow- 
ed, the inducement to receive them into church 
fellowſhip 1s exceedingly ſtrong, fo ſtrong, that 
nothing * of an expreſs prohibition ſcems ſuf- 
ficient to their excluſion. 

Here is one article, it will be ſaid, in which 
theſe believers do not anſwer the deſcription of 
the primitive chriſtians, they have not been bap- 
tized by immerſion : but, let it be obſerved, that 
baptiſm ſtrictly ſpeaking is neither repentance to- 
wards God, nor taith in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
it is only a profeſſion of theſe graces, and church 
fellowſhip ſeems in the very nature of the thing 
to he connected with the graces, and neither witn 
this, nor with any other peculiar mode of pro- 
feſſing them. We are ſure, the church trium- 
phant 1s formed on a connection between grace 
and glory, a profeſſion of grace ſometimes accom- 
panying the connection and ſometimes not, and 
we are taught ro pray, thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven. 

Right to church fellowſhip either lies in grace 
alone, or in baptiſm alone, or in both united, or 
in ſomething beyond them all. If it lie in grace 
alone, then faith in Chriſt and moral obedience 
have a merit in them, and church tellowſhip is a 
reward due to ſuch merit. A humble chriſtian 
will not allow this. If it lic in baptiſm alone, 
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then an irreligious perſon may get himſelf bap, 


tized, and claim his right to church communion 
If it lie in grace and baptiſm united, then a wor ſe 
idea of merit than the former will return, for then 
it will follow, that baptiſm gives grace 1ts value : 
but this is inadmiſſible. The truth is, light to 
church communion lies in that royal charter, 
which the clemency of God hath granted to man- 
kind, and by which perſons of certain deſcrip. 
tions, though imperfect in knowledge, detective 
in obedience, and incompaſſed with many infirmi- 
ties, are allowed the favour ot approaching him 
through the merit of Jeſus Shriſt. Title to fel- 
lowſhip lies in the divine charter, mectneſs for it 
in perſonal qualification, 

This qualificaion, which I call grace, general 
excellence, religious principle, ſupreme love to truth 
and virtue, perfect in kind, imperfect in de- 
Poe: is eſſential to church fellowſhip, and the 

aw of Chriſt is, that his churches ſhould be con- 
ſtituted of only ſuch perſons as actually poſſeſs 
this real ſterling goodneſs, which, being ſufficient 
to anſwer all rhe ends for which churches are 
conſtituted, ought always to be conlidered as a 
clear warrant to admit to fellowſhip, Of ſuch 
perſons the primitive churches were conſtituted, 
and nothing can be clearer, than the divine teſti- 
mony, that againit ſuch as theſe, who bring forth 
the ipiricual truits of love, joy, peace, long-ſuffer- 
ing, gentleneſs, gooaneſs, faith, meek. ſs, temperance, 
againſt ſuch there is no law. 

Finally, We urge in behalf of our candidates 
the law of releaſe and deprivation. We pur theſe 
two together, becauſe releaſe from duty includes 
in it a deprivation of benefits. Jeſus Chriſt found 
mankind in ſlavery, his goſpel finds a ſinner in 
that condition (till; but hg both manumits and 
| enfranchiſes 
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enfranchiſes this ſlave, he frees him from bondage 

and inveſts him with priviledges and immunities, 
This is done in the moment of regeneration, and 
henceforward this man ceaſes to be a ſervant of 
men in religious matters. He ceaſes to be his 
own, he becomes a ſubject of him, who died and 
roſe again, that he might be Lord both of the 
dead and the living. The higheſt authority 
binds him to duty, and endows him with privi- 
ledge, and none but the higheſt authority can de- 
prive him of one, or releaſe him from the other, 
This undeniable fact is full to our purpoſe. 

This argument is taken from that obligation, 
under which the legiſlator hath laid every good 
man, to perform the moral as well as the politive 
duties of church fellowſhip, and from which 
obligation neither their own imperfections, nor 
any church acts of ours, can or ought to diſ- 
charge them. If we refuſe to admit the believers 
in queſtion into church fellowſhip, they owe us 
none of the moral duties, which belong to that con- 
dition, and it would be unreaſonable in us to re- 
quire them. When they build places of worſhip, 
ſupport miniſters, ule hoſpitality, provide uten- 
fils tor the celebration of ordinances, contribute 
toward maintaining the poor, and relieving the 
ſick members of the church, they do nothing 
but their duty, if they chemielves be members : 
bur, if they be denied the benefit of memberſhip, 
all theſe are works of ſupererogation. Now we 
argue, that God hath connected in the holy ſcrip- 
rurcs duty with benefit, and that, having enjoined 
the dutics on all believers, he intended all be- 
lievers ſnould reap the benefit of performing 
them. The Lord's ſupper is both a duty and 
a benefit; Chriſt requires all his diſciples to par- 
take of the Lord's lupper, but, it we deny them 
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the benefit, we diſcharge them from the duty; 
and the ſame may be ſaid of all other church 
duties and benefits, Now, as we pretend to no 
authority to releaſe from duty, how eis it poſſible 
we ſhould claim an authority to deprive of be- 
nefit? 

Many of theſe duties are moral duties, of na- 
tural and immutable obligation, and ſuch i 1s the 
abſolute neceſſity of obedience to them, that, 
when a man 1s ſo circumitanced as to be obliged 
either to omit a moral duty or a poſitive precepr, 
the latter is in all caſes to give way to the for- 
mer. If obedience to poſitive precepts mult ſub- 
fide to make room for obedience to moral pre- 
cepts, how is it poſſible to conceive, that inno- 
cent ignorance of a pœſtive precept ſhould be- 
come a releaſe from moral obligations, and ſuch 
are many of the duties of church fellowſhip. 

Waiving for the preſent a multitude of argu- 
ments fairiy and hon«itly deducible from ſcrip- 
ture fource, uch as the /aw of poſitive inſtitutes, 
and others, the lum of what we have ſaid from 
the oracles of God is this. Ged, a being poſ- 
{cſicd of all poſſible perfections, is the author of 
chriilianity, the founder and friend of the chriſ- 
tian church. He diſplayed the magniſicence of 
his pertections in framing the whole, and conti- 
nues to diſplay it in governing every part. The 
ſamc attributes, chat pervade and direct all his 
natural empire, conſtitute and guide his moral 
dominion in the church. His wiſdom leaves 
difficulties and obſtacles, to us as immoveable as 
the decrees of fate: but he leaves them to excite 
and unprove our mental abilities and moral ex- 
cellencics, which he intends we ſhould employ in 
diminiſhing them. His perfect juſtice never diſ- 
qualifies without a crime, His benevolence pro- 
duces the greatelt ſocial good. His love of 
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holineſs diſtinguiſhes the righteous from the 
wicked, and his patience and compaſſion bear 
with imperfections, both of knowledge and vir- 
tue: hence we have inferred, that the admitting 
of an unbaptized believer to church fellowſhip is, 
ON THE PRINCIPLES Of CHRISTIANITY, a wile, a 
juſt, a benevolent, a holy, a humane action. 

We have gone further, we have examined 
many EXPRESS LAWS, given in writing by Jeſus 
Chriſt to his church for the more eaſy admini- 
ſtration of juſtice in it, There are laws of exclu- 
ſion : but unbaptized believers are not in the liſt. 
There are laws of toleration, which actually in- 
clude their caſe, There is a law of baptiſm: but 
this does not repeal any other law, nor prohibit the 
obſervance of any other poſitive inſtitute. There 
is a law for the exerciſe of gifts, in which the in- 
corporation of ſome is included, and there is the la 
of conſtitution, which authorizes the incorpora- 
tion of all good men. We have examined, final- 
ly, the law of releaſe and deprivation, and we 
have thence inferred that the intereſts of morality, 
and the pleaſures of chriſtianity, if not dimi- 
niſhed by excluding theſe perſons, would, how- 
ever, be greatly promoted by admitting them. 
We do not preſume to have exhauſted the ſub- 
ject, there remain many more reaſons for the 
practice, which we have been defending : but 
theſe are ſatisfactory to us, and, we think, they 
deſerve conſideration by our brethren ; however, 
the writer of this does not mean to lengthen our 
the controverſy, and, he hopes, ſhould any think 
proper to deny all he has affirmed, no offence will 
be taken at his future filence. He would not 
ſeem to ſlight the admonitions of any good man: 
but, on this article, his judgment is ſettled, he has 
only to add, Grace be with all them, that love our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt in fincerity! 

CON- 
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CONCLUSION. 


We will, then, cloſe this ſubject with a few 
remarks once for all. Impartial juſtice obliges 
us to declare, that all our congregatioas, whether 
they tolerate infant baptiſm in their own commu- 
nities or not, are warm friends to civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and to univerſal toleration in a fate. 
Even in popery, that worlt of all pretended 
chriſtianity, they diſtinguiſh the feligion from 
the civil polity incorporated with it, and would 
tolerate the former while they execrate the latter 
as men and as Britons. 

An apology, too, ought to be made for their 
refuſing to tolerate infant baptiſm in their own 
churches. Sprinkling is ſo different from dip— 
ping, the incorporating of infants by ſprinkling 
into the chriſtian church is fo incompatible with 
the nature of a rational religion to be received 
and profeſſed on a conviction of the truth and 
exccllence of it; the New Teſtament is ſo utterly 
unacquainted with infant ſprinkling, the argu- 
ments brought to ſupport it are ſo weak and tar- 
fetched, the conceſſions of learned divines are ſo 
numerous, and the milchiets attending it ſo noto- 
rious, that they may well be excuſed, for their 
averſion to it. | 

Again, Chriſt's right of legiſlation is ſo clear, 
the perfection of the ſcriptures ſo fully aſcer- 
rained, the dipping of adults on their own per- 
ſonal profeſſion of faith and repentance ſo plain, 
the honour put upon this inſtitution by the ex- 
ample of Jeſus Chriſt ſo conſpicuous, the pleaſure 
enjoyed by large congregations in hearing perſons 
profeſs faith and repentance ſo refined, and the 
heart - felt ſatisfaction of conſcientiouſly admini- 
ſtering and receiving this ordinance ſo invigo- 
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rating, heightened too by a conſciouſneſs of dif. 

intereſted motives capable of ſuffering the croſs 

and deſpiſing the ſhame of _—_ ridicule and 
cib 


cenſure, all theſe are ſo forcible, that we muſt 
not be too ſevere on the men, who, in the tranſ- 
ports of their zeal, conſidering themſelves as the 
only defenders of this part of primitive religion, 
hold infant - ſprinkling in abhorrence, and refuſe 
to tolerate it in their churches. 
Further, The whole denomination has, through 
ſucceſſive ages, been miſrepreſented, and treated 
with more partiality and rigour than any other 
nonconformiſts. They were generally nicknamed 
Anabaptiſts, or people who baptized twice, be- 
cauſe they baptized ſome people once, who had 
been ſprinkled in infancy, which ſprinkling in 
their opinion was no baptiſm at all. Orthodox 
writers againſt hereſy always took care to put 
Anabaptiſts into the liſt of moſt peſtilent here- 
ticks, becauſe they exploded that impenetrable 
jargon, which the ſchools had incorporated with 
chriſtianity. Writers on church government a- 
buſed them as fomentors of anarchy, enemies to 
monarchy, and abettors of republicaniſm, becauſe 
they deteſted deſpotiſm, and denied the authority 
of civil magiſtrates over conſcience in matters of 
religion. Eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians affirmed, they 
were atheiſts, antinomians and libertines, becauſe 
they thought univerſal toleration in a ſtate a ne- 
ceſſary part of ſound civil polity. The literati 
ſlandered them as an ignorant illiterate crew, 
becauſe they conſtantly affirmed, that the New 
Teſtament was a book ſo plain, and the religion of 
it fo eaſy, that any man of common ſenſe might 
underſtand it, if he would. Prieſts calumniated 
them as an uncandid, four, malignant, implacable 
ſect, becauſe they thought chriſtianity W 
able, 
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able, and compliance and compliments crimes in 
religion. The gay world called them moroſe and 
unſociable, and laughed at their want of taſte for 
ryhmes, and novels, and plays, and places of 
faſhionable diſſipation, and every coquet exclaim- 
ed, Come into the world without chriſtening, and 
go out of it without burying! Lord have mercy 
upon an Anabapriſt's ſoul! Do we wonder that 
ſuch men refuſe to.tolerate infant ſprinkling ? 

Moreover, they have been diſtinguiſhed from all 
other proteſtants as men the leaſt deſervingof equity 
or pity, and that by proteſtants too, from whom 
better treatment might have becn expected. Even 
Cranmer thought it no crime to burn an anabap- 
tiſt woman, and his bloody example was imitated 
both by Q. Elizabeth and K. James I. Some of 
this denomination were the laſt, that were burnt 
for religion, and ſince they were allowed to die in 
their beds, their corpſes were denied the right of 
what is called chriſtian burial, 

Even good men, men, who in all other reſpects 
behaved with the dignity of men, and the deli- 
cacy of Chriſtians, frequently caught the faſhion- 
able ton, and treated this denomination with an 
inſolence truly provoking. They ſuffered them- 
ſelves, againſt the juſt and humane feelings of 
their own good hearts, to be made the dupes of 
intereſted leaders, who were blinded with preju— 
dice, bloated with pride, and void of every prin- 
ciple except love of ſelf. Let us ceaſe to wonder 
then, that ſome baptiſts treat infant ſprinkling 
with peculiar diſlike, and refuſe to put it among 
the errors, that may be tolerated in their com- 
munities, It is an excels: but it is an exceſs of 
virtue, and exceſſive virtue is the moſt pardonable 
ot all vices. 

After 
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After all, an extreme averſion to one particular 
error may have ariſen from an innocent aſſociation 
of ideas, which have no natural, no neceſlary, nor 
ſcriptural connection. Initiation into church com- 
munion and baptiſm are not always connected to- 
gether in ſcripture: but they have always appear- 
ed in company in the church of Rome, ſo the re- 
formers found them, and ſo they kept them in 
the churches, which they framed, and perhaps 
we may have derived them from thence, if ſo, 
the ſooner we diſſociate theſe two ideas the bet- 
ter. In this caſe, the ordinance would be placed 
in our churches preciſely in that ſtate, in which it 
was originally fixed. Sometimes it would be 
connected with church- fellow ſnip, at other times 
it would not: but at all times it would be primi- 
tive publick profeſſion of faith in Chriſt, highly 
honourable to him, who made it. 

Again, It is not impoſſible, that fri commu- 
nion and modeſty may have aſſociated themſelves in 
the minds of ſome. A modeſt miniſter of this 
opinion, in cloſe connection with others of the ſame 
opinion, may look with too much reverence on his 
fathers and brethren, and think it would be arro- 
gant in him to introduce what would appear to 
them, he fears, a mark of folly and raſhnels. 
A needleſs bluſh this among the moſt placid and 
friendly of mankind! | 

Perhaps, allo, mixt communion and licentiouſneſs 
may have been aſſociated by ſome, becauſe they 
have obſerved ſome particular caſes, in which it 
has not been conducted with wiſdom and pru- 
dence : but we ſhould diſtinguiſh the uſe of every 
thing from the abuſe of it. IO 


Further, Perhaps zoleraticn of ſprinkling and want 
of zeal tor primitive baptiſm may have been 
aſſociated in the minds cf ſome: but this connec- 
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tion is not juſt, for they, who practiſe free com- 
munion, have diſcovered as much zeal for the 
ordinance as their brethren of the contrary opi- 
nion. 

Probably, mixt fellowſhip and great majorities of 
unbaptized believers, tending to alter the conſti- 
tution of a church, may have been aſſociated 
ideas: but, whatever may have happened in ſome 
few particular caſes, the connection is not good, 
for in moſt mixt churches, where the miniſter is 
a Baptiſt, the proportion 1s not ſo great as five to 
a hundred. 

I ſometimes imagine, I ſee a paſtor of a ſtrict 
church, conſiſting of two hundred members, ſit- 
ting in his chair at a church-meeting, his members 
all preſent. I fancy, I fee a venerable, gray 
headed old gentleman riſe, and hear him inform 
the church, that five gentlemen, and five ladies, 
now in an adjoining room, deſired to be admit- 
ted into the aſſembly to make a profeſſion of 
their faith in Chriſt, and repentance toward God, 
and to declare in the gates of Sion what the Lord 
had done for their ſouls, in order to their admiſſion 
to fellowſhip, adding, that they reſided in the 
neighbourhood, conſtantly attended divine wor- 
ſhip in that place, and were well known to have 
undoubted piety and unſpotted morality. They 
held, indeed, infant ſprinkling for chriſtian bap- 
tiſm, however, that was no obſtacle to him, and 
he propoſed them as members fit to be tolerated 
in a new teſtament church, their names were John 
Calvin, the reformer, William Tindall, the tranſ- 
lator of the bible, John Owen, vice-chancellor of 
of the learned univerſity of Oxford, Matthew 
Henry, the expoſitor, and Iſaac Watts, the com- 
poſer of the pſalms and hymns on the table. The 
ladies were Thecla the writer of the Alexandrian 
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manuſcript, Mary, Counteſs Dowager of War- 
wick, Lady Mary Vere, Lady Mary Armyne, and 
Mrs Margaret Baxter, whoſe praiſes were in all the 
churches, . . The old man moves that they be ad- 
mitred, and fits down. I fancy a ſolemn ſilence 
enſues . . . the feelings of the heart rebel againſt. 
opinion . « I imagine, I fee in the lower ſeats 
tears of gratitude flow from the eyes of induſtri- 
ous labourers employed, widows and orphans fed 
and clothed, and youths educated by the chriſtian 
liberality of ſome of the ladies. In nearer pews 
ſtern juſtice ſits voting in the features of fathers 
grown wile by the labours of others of the can- 
didates The junior members ſmile affec- 
tion at the name of Watts, and their parents melt 
at the ſight, venerating a man, who allured their 
much-loved offspring out of the world into the 
principles of religion, and ſo into the church. 
The ſeven venerable deacons, juſt at the 
grave, to them the gate of heaven, catch the fire 
of a holy ambition to enjoy the great acceſſion of 
knowledge and virtue, that knocks at their door 
for admiſſion! l... their ſouls are in their coun- 
tenances, they are ready to break the ſilence with 
Lord] now letteſ thou thy ſervants depart in 
peace, our eyes have ſeen thy ſalvation, which thou 
haſt prepared before the face of all people, a light to 
lighten the gentiles, and the glory of thy people Ißrael. 
And you. Paſtor of the church. . you. 
who are both a guide of the blind, and a teacher 
of babes . . . what will you do? Riſe from your 
leat . Stand up, and few your people the 
way of ſalvation, collect the votes of juſtice, gra- 
titude and love, open the gates, that the righteous 
nation, which keepeth the truth, may enter in. 
Were the apoſtle Peter in your place, he would 
iay, God hath ſhewn me, that I ſhould not call any 
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man common or unclean. Of atiuth, I perceive, God 
is no reſpecter of perſons : but in every nation he 
that feareth Ged and worketh righteouſneſs is accepted 
with him. Foraſmuch then as Gd gave them the 
like pift as he gave us, who believed on the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, what am 1 that I ſhould withſland God? 
Yea, were the cl if ſhephcrd and biſhep of ſouls there, 
would not the goodneſs of his heart expand his 
arms, and diſtil from his lips in accents melo- 
dious as theſe, Come, ye bleſſed of my father, inherit 
a kingdem prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world, for I was a ranger, and ye took me in? 

The heart in ſome caſes is a good caſuiſt; and 
will teach us many things worth our attention, 
T he experience of every chriſtian miniſter teaches 
him, that the increaſe of Chriſt's viſible kingdom 
is the moſt defirable of all events, it is the end of 
all his labours and wiſhes, conſequently his own 
feelings will urge him to render an admiſſion to 
church fellowſhip as eaſy and acceſſible to genuine 
chriſtians as in truth and conſcience he can; con- 
ſcience I ſay, not merely his own, for, while he 
provides for the peace of that, he ſhould take 
care he does not offer violence to that of his 
brother, 

Many pious perſons have found, by their own 
experience, that there are ſeveral difficulties to 
ſurmount in joining a chriſtian church, obſtacles 
in themſelves, obſtacles in their worldly connec- 
ticns, and obſtacles thrown in their way by the 
tempter; now what encouragement have this ex- 
cellent claſs of men to ſurmount all theſe obſta- 
cles, if, after all, they cannot be admitted into a 
chriſtian church, not indeed on account of any 
poſitive fin laid to their charge, but becauſe the 
are ſuppoſcd to poſſeſs a leſs degree of knowledge 
than the reſt of their brethren ? 

The 
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The particulat experience of enlarged and li- 
beral minds ſeems to aſſort ſo well wich the tem- 
per and diſpoſition of Jeſus Chriſt, and to be at- 
tended with ſo many beneficial conſequences to 
the church, that it may jultly occaſion a doubt, 
at leaſt, whether prejudice and temper may not 
have mixed with piety and benevolence, and 
abated the vigorous exertion of them in the in- 
veſtigation of this queſtion. 

Univerſal experience may ſerve to convince 
us, that the chriſtian church, ſtruggling againſt 


principalities, and powers, and wicked geniuſſes 


in high places, in one common cauſe for truth 
and virtue againſt error and vice, ought to collect 
all its force, that it may repel the general foe. 
We want only the will to excel all other re- 
formed churches, the power is in our hands. In 
this view we congratulate our brethren on the 
inumerable bleſſings, which as Britons and chriſ- 
tians they enjoy. One of the chief is that of free 
religious controverſy, by which we lead one ano- 
ther into the truth. The book of divine revela- 
tion lies open to us, and on this account our con- 
dition 1s better than that of the pagans, Liberty 
of reading that, and all other books, 1s alſo ours, 
and ſo we are in a ſtate better than that of the 
Spaniards and Portugueze, who are obliged to 
purchate from the holy office a licence to read all 
books. The French, who have the ſcriptures, 
and who, conſequently, it they read, mult judge 
of their meaning, are not allowed to act on any 
principles of their oa different from ſuch as are 
eſtabliſhed by law: but this is not our caſe, We 
are not even obliged to procure an imprimatur, as 
our anceſtors were : but we may read, we may . 
reaſon, we may lay down principles, draw con- 
eluſions, make our concluſions grounds of action, 
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both act on them ourſelves and perſuade others 
by preaching and printing to do fo too. 


This noble conſtitutional right, like every 
other gift of providence, may be a bleſſing, and 
it may not. If, on the one hand, men, who 


may beſo free, choofe to live in ſlavery, and to 


wear the fetters of prejudice and cuſtom rather 
than give themſelves the trouble af knocking off 
their chains, beſide loſing all the pleaſure of con- 
ſcious rectitude here, aſſuredly they will hereafter 
meet with the reproach of the Aothſul and wicked 


ſervant, mentioned in the goſpel, who did not uſe 


his Lord's talent. If, on tlie contrary, we per- 
vert this liberty into licentiouſneſs, and gratify 
the violent paſſions of. a depraved heart under 
colour of ſearching for truth, and defending it 
when found, we turn our bleſſing into a curſe. 
May we be kept from both theſe extremes, and 
may the Lord direct our hearts into the love of God, 
and into a patient waiting for Chriſt, who, when 
be cometh, will tell us all things ! 
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